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Thcpricc^of  the  Evening  Fire*side  is  three  dollars  ^unied  in  making  needless  provisions  for’;  should  the  sun  of  prosperity  guide  thy 
-  unreal  wants  ;  and  when  we  have  in  this  I  paths,  should  thy  flocks  be  numerous  as* 

manner  run  half  pur  race  to  the  grave,  we  I  the  flocks  that  whiten  the  mountains  of. 
poa  THE  BYBNiMO  FiRB-siDB.  Httlc  disposed  to  take  the  care  of  a  jc  horasin,  and  thy  camels  as  the  cam- 

-  ON  MATRiacoNT.  family.  But  allowing  this  anxiety  to  add  j  els  of  the  great  king,  would  these  bnng 

'  .  I  .  . ,  u  .  house  to  house,  andneldto  field,  to  be  i  happiness  to  thy  dwelling  Far  from  it. 

In  heaven’s  own  ties,  the  strong  and  feebler  sex,  proper  and  commendable,  a  Wife  pru-  j  She  presides  not  in  the  feasts  of  luxury 
Shed  thy  soft  empire  o’er  the  wiiliug  miud,  dcntly  chosen,  instead  of  being  an  ob- I  she  reposes  not  in  the  hall  of  splendor. 

Exalt,  adorn,  and  purify  mankind  Stacie  to  the  progress  of  any,  would  When  the  bloom  of  thy  youth  is  over, 

vMpRBEYs.  greatly  further  his  advancement  in  the  when  the  darkness  of  the  grave  Is  hover-- 
It  would,  upon  a  transient  view  of  the  way  to  wealth.  Are  you  a  tradesman  ?  ing  around  thee,  then  wilt  thou  find*  too 
subject,  appear  to  be  a  very  supei'fluous  get  married  ;  a  wife  will  be  an  additional  late,  that  thou  hast  gathered  the  thorns 
labour,  a  work  of  entire  supererogation,  inducement  to  diligence  in  your  calling,  of  care,  for  the  roses  of  joy.  Return, 
to  say  aught  in  recommendation  of  wed-  and'thc  diligent  hand  maketh  rich*;  you  then,  Caled,  return  to  the  cottage  by  the 
lock,  of  that  blissful  union  of  the  strong  will  have  fewer*  temptations  to  spend  ;  mountain,  and  cultivate  the  fields  of  thy 
and  feebler  sex,”  which  strews  the  path  your  earnings  foolishly,  and  the  time  fathers.  Is  not  Zelida  beautiful  as  the 
of  life  with  its  sweetest  flbwcrs ;  that  which  might  otherwise  be  idly  squander-  morning,  her  breath  sweet  as  the  odour 
partnership  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  which  ed,  and  which  is  more  valuable  than  mo-  of  new-blown  roses,  and  her  temper  mild 
doubles  the  first  and  alleviates  the  latter.,  ney,  will  be  agreeably  passed  in  her  so-  as  the  moon-light,  sleeping  on  thef  vales- 
One  would  imagine  the  love  of  societ>%  cicty.  Are  you  a  farmer  ?  get  married,  of  Arando  ?  Take  her  to  thy  bosom  j 
the  fondness  for  companions  in  pain  and  -A  wife' is  cheaper  than  a  house-keeper,  her  presence  will  stimulate  thy  industry,^ 
in  pleasure,  which  is  implanted  in  our  her  industry  will  assist  you  in  man^' ways,  and  her  smiles  reward  thy  labour;  her 
nature,  w«utd  be  a  sufficient  inducement-  and  your  children  Will  soon  share  and  activity  and  neatness  will  render  thy^ 
to  the  formation  of  this  tender  and  sacred  lighten  your  labour.  Caled  arose  early  abode  delightful,  and  thy  heart  will  be 
connection.  But  when  we  look  around  in  the  morning,  while  the  horizon  was  gladdened  at  the  sight  of  thy  home.— 
us,  we  see  on  all  sides  numbers  of  com-  yet  glistening  with  stars  ;  he  saddled  his  I  When  thy  nerves  are  racked  with  anguish,, 
paratively  useless  beings,  who  are  passing  ass  and  took  the  way  to  the  city.  Wealth,  |  when  the  infirmities  of  old  age  shall  en- 
along  through  time  iii  cheerless  single-  said  Caled,  as  he  journeyed  along,  is  the  !  feeble  thy  frame,  she  will  watch  over  thy 
'ness.— It  was  not  thus  in  the  early  settle-  grand  object  which  all  are  eagerly  pursu-  slumbers,  and  prevent  thy  wishea  with* 
incnt  of  our  country  ;  but  our  increase  ing  ;  doubtless  then  it  must  confer  hap-  the  assiduity  of  unabated  affection  ;  her 
in  wealth,  and  its  concomitant  luxury,  has  pinesfi.  In  the  great  city,  las  well  as  piety  and  faith  will  awaken  and  confirm, 
occasioned  this  deplorable  deviation  from  others  may  probably  amass  treasure  ;  then  thy  own,  and  the  children  of  your  chil*- 
the  wise  conduct  of  our  fathers  ;  by  lux-  will  I  exchange  my  ass  for  a  camel,  this  dren  sliall  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.— - 
ury,  I  mean  indulgence  in  things  which  rustic  habit  for  silken  garments,  and  take  Caled  pondered  on  the  words  of  Hafez,. 


FOB  THB  BYBNIMO  FIRB-SlDB. 

-  ON  MATRiaCONT. 

O  thou  tu’eet  passion  !  whose  blest  charin  connects, 
In  heaven’s  own  ties,  the  strong  and  feebler  sex. 
Shed  thy  soft  empire  o’er  the  willing  mind, 

Exalt,  adorn,  and  purify  maiikind. 

Hvmprbeys. 


It  would,  upon  a  transient  view  of  the 


.do  not  immediately  contribute  to  the  hap-  to  myself  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  af-  and  turned  his  face  hoinewards.^J 
pincBs  ol  life.  Too  many  of  the  youqg  fluence  then  shall  pleasure  delight  the  ,  S.  1.  S.. 

men  of  th  *  present  day  are  unwillui||j^  soul  of  Caled,  and  his .  moments  fly  on  _J 

marry  until  they  have  accumulated  the  wings  of  rapture.  '  Thus  said  Caled  . 

fleient  stock  of  the  good  things  (^tfeis  as  he  drew  Hear  to  the  habitation  of  the  evening  fire-iIide.. 

world,  to  enable  them  to  live  not  only  venerable  Hafez.  WTiilher,  ray  son,  Written  afier  reading  a  letter  announcing^  i 


agreeably  but  elegantly.  They  are  not  said  Hafez,  art  thou  wandering,  and 
satisfied  with  comfort,  they  must  have  why  do  I  see  the  clouds  of  discontent 
gentility.  is  not  very  quickly  at-  hang  lowering  on  thy  brow?  Seckest  thou 

<*hiev^d  ;  nnr  dt**irf*R  with  nii.r  «irj.^Uh  th..  hounfa  of*  ? 


FOR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-lllDE.. 

Written  after  reading  a  letter  announcing  the  • 
death  of  a  young  many  in  the  Ydlpjtv  Eex'ery . 
at  Norfolk  in  Virginiay  who  was  engaged  to 
an  acquaintance  ef  the  writer. . 


thieved;  oor  desires  keep  pace  with  our  wealth  in  the  haunts  of  •  the  multitude  ?  '' This  goodly  world,’ so  beauteous  and  lo  fair, . 
acquisition  ;  the  Higher  we.  ascend  the  Alas  !  hast  thou  considered  how  few  sue-  -Tiie  work  of  Wisdom,  feels  no  trivial  share, 
mount  of  affluence,- the  farther  we  see  ceed  in  th^  chase  of  this  imaginari’ good,  Of  wial,  sorrow,  misW,  grief  and  pain, 
into  the  regionsof  fictitious^ratificalion  j  in  comparison  with  the  many  who  cat  the 

the  fairest  portion  of  our  days  is  con-  bitter  bread  of  disappointment..  But  j^o  not  despah,  tho’ with  a  bkediusLea/tV:,,  ' 
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Couldst  thou  thjr  part,  as  Heaven  the  whole  surveys, 
Perhaps  thy  sighs  might  rise  to  songs  of  praise. 

In  youth’s  fair  morn,  when  tender  hearts  unite, 
The  prospect  opens  with  supreme  delight : 

Distrust  retires  ;  life  wears  her  loveliest  hues. 

And  brilliant  hope  her  path  with  roses  strews  ; 
While  future  years  in  long  persp^tivc  rise, 

Without  a  cloud  to  stain  the  smiling  skies. 

Sb  m<t  the  pair  V^oae  tale  the  muse  essays, 

I^ove  shed  its  influence  o’er  their  early  days  i 
Constant  and  kind  at  evefs  soft  IkU  they  meet, 

I'ill  time  produc’d  the  sacred  promis’d  sweet. 

But  lol  while  thus  their  mutual  minds  agree, 

The  youth  look’d  frequent  to  the  alluring  sea. 

Yet  once  again,  my  Mary  !  let  me  go, 

Our  lives  smU  then  a  bjissful  union  know. 

Reluctant  now  w’ith  silent  grief  they  part  j 
The  youth  respectful  holds  her  to  his  heart : 

Thcfr  last  embrace  some  crystal  drops  allow’d, 

Like  rainbow  tears  beneath  a  falling  cloud.  * 

iNow  to  his  ship  the  sad  commander  hies, 

Collects  bis  crew,  the  eastern  breezes  rise. 

His  sails  expand,  be  leaves  hit  native  isle 
While  Mary’s  parting  looks  his  cares  beguile  ; 

And  ttfll  he  turns  advancing  t/er  the  main. 

To  that  blest  hour  when  they  shall  meet  again, 
lllfision  all !  for  they  must  meet  no  more  : 

The  vessel  hovers  on  Rapp*hannoc*8  shore. 

The  hapless  captain  seeks  the  infected  quay, 
AndbeMa  unknown,  the  seeds  of  death  away. 

through  his  frame  the  livid  fever  spreads. 

While  from  the  conflict  languid  life  recedes ;  .  . 

His  mournful  comrades  bending  o’er  his  bed. 

Their  tears  around  their  dying  master  shed. 

And  wlien  him  breathless  to  the  tomb  they  bore, 
Ag3.in  they  weep — their  sorrows  stream  the  more. 
Beneath  her  own  paternal  roof  the  maid 
Now  lives  retired  ;  the  sea  she  oft  survey’d. 

And  many  a  long  and  wishful  look  she  gave 
While  sunk  the  sun  beneath  the  golden  wave. 

Oft  to  relieve  the  hours  of  anxious  thought 
For  the  dehr  youth,  her  skilful  Angers*  wrought 
Some  pissing  token  of  her  tender  care, 

Which  he,  when  site  should  call  him  hers,  should 
wear. 

But  ah !  to  him  no  nuptial  robe’s  allow’d. 

For  an  he  wanted  was  the  mournful  shroud  \ 

■  Where  is  the  heart  to  nature’s  feelings  true. 

Sot  loves  to  {ked  on  the  delightful  view  ? 

AAection  pictures  on  our  future  days, 

Wh^  wedded  love  around  our  hearth  shall  blaze  ? 
When  home  shall  all  our  happiest  hours  employ. 

And  the  full  soul  shall  overflow  with  joy. 

Wh^e  Mary  thus  the  pleasing  hope  sustaias. 

The  dying  youth, forgetful  of  his  pains 
Looks  back  to  her  upon  a  distant  shore. 

Conscious  that  he  must  see  her  face  no  more. 

Form’d  as  we  are  by  thee,  Alnti^^bty  Foner  / 

Thy  love,  I  trust,  sustain’d  the  trying  hour, 

When  far  beyond  the  unmeasuraMe  sea. 

The  youth  remembering  her,  look’d  up  iotbec. 

Oh  I  iet  thy  kwe  sustain,  of  hU  bereft. 

The  tender  maid  in  silent  sorrow  left ; 

Let  not  affliction,  heavy  and  severe, 

Press  on  her  heart  l^yond  what  it  can  bear : 

But  let  the  trials  of  a  feeling  mind, 

Some  lonely  months  to  tender  grief  assign’d, 
thy  pure  will  a  sweet  asylum  flnd. 

Thos.  Wilkinson. 


FpB.  THE  EVENING  FlRE-»XOB. 

•A  ©IRTH^DAY  REFLECTION. 

C By  J,  JL  deceoMed,) 

Con^  nijr  soul,  retired  from  the  world, 
sdl  its  cQuiinotioiis  and  4<slusiye  plea* 


ITHE  EVENING  PIRE-SIDE. 


I  sures,  dedicate  in  silence  this  evening  to 
I  instructive  meditation. 

How  solemn  is  it,  seriously  ,,to  redect 
on  the  silent  lapse  of  time  ! — Seven  and 
twenty  suns  have  run  their  annual  course, 
since  thou  wast  called  into  being. — Thus, 
already  has  passed  more  than  an  equal 
share  of  a  longer  life  than  thou  hast  rea¬ 
son  to  expect and  what  hast  thou 
done  !  important  is  the  consideration  ! 

A  few  years  back,  thou  wast  but  an 
infant,  enveloped  in  all  the  shades  of  ig¬ 
norance  ;  now  arrived  to  the  state  of 
manhood,  thou  art  busied  in  the  various 
scenes  of  life  : — and  many  years  cannot 
elapse,  ere  this  frail  body  must  return  to 
native  dust,  and  the  immortal  spirit  as¬ 
cend  before  the  awfid  Judge,  to  receive 
a  retribution  according  to  the  actions,  in 
which  thou  art  now  daily  engrossed. — 
Oh  then,  cast  around  thee  an  eye  of  so¬ 
licitude,  and  see  what  thou  art  doing  ; 
how  thy  accounts  stand  I 

The  Lord’s  providence  hath  been 
stretched  over  thee  ;  he  hath  favoured 
thce-with  many  blessings  ;  art  thou  living 
answerably  to  his  benevolent  regard  ? — 
Year  after  year,  fraught  With  renewed 
mercies,  hath  passed  over  thy  head. — 
Let  therefore  no  murmur  ever  enter  thy 
heart  ;  but,  sensible  of  unmeriting 
weakness,  let  deep  humility  and  grati¬ 
tude  influence  every  thought  and  action. 

A  large  portion  of  thy  life  has  passed ; 
and  Oh  !  how  little  hast  thou  done  in  the 
master’s  vineyard. — Many  of  thy  former 
companions  and  near  connections,  since 
thou  attaitiedst  the  years  of  understand¬ 
ing,  have  been  removed  from  works  to 
rewards, — Thou  art  still  continued  in  pro¬ 
bation. — That  xhy  time  is  thus  extended  ; 
that  thou  art  favoured  with  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  preparing  for  the  solemn  change  ; 
esteem  thou  as  an  unspeakable  mercy. 

O  remember  with  shame,  thy  former 
inactivity  and  un watchfulness  ;  thy  for¬ 
mer  self-willedness  and  disobedience, 
and  anxiously  strive  to  double  thy  dili¬ 
gence,  that  no  future  day  or  hour  may 
pass  unimproved. 

Lord  !  guard  my  life. — O  animate  me 
to  run  the  race  thou  hast  set  before  me  ! 
Create  iii  me  a  clean  heart,  and  renew 
within  me  a  right’ Spirit.— Teach  me  to 
number  my  days,  that  I  may  see  how 
frail  1  am.  Finally,  O  be  pleased,  through 
all  the  perils  of  my  journey  here,  to  pre¬ 
serve  me  so  chaste  and  upright,  so  obe¬ 
dient  in  all  things  to  thy  holy  will,  that  1 
may  be  strengthened  to  stand  beforethep 
undismayed,  in  thy  great  andterrible  day 
of  judgment.. 


FOR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-STDE. 

y.  to  H,  P.  at  Rushwick^  in  reply  to  a  let¬ 
ter  from  her,  on  the  subject  of  Matrimony, 

My  Swkct  Littls  Cousin, 

’Tis  certainly  kind. 

Of  the  comforts  of  wedlock  to  put  me  in  mind  : 

You  ask  what  perfections  I’d  wish  in  a  wife. 

With  permission  to  choose  me  a  partner  for  life  : 
ril  describe  your  commission  as  near  as  1  can, 

Find  me  such  a  Viomattf  and  1  am  her  man. 

First,  her  age— she  must  be  between  thirty  and 
twenty. 

The  latitude  given  I  hope  will  content  ye : 

Then  for  height — any  thing  betw’cen  five  and  six  feet  j 
If  about  the  half  way  we  shall  Just  be  mouth  meet : 
For  dimensions,  I  think  it  a  matter  of  wights 
As  I’m  little  myself,  she  should  not  be  too  great; 
Having  hitherto  dwelt  in  the  freedom  of  life, 

1  would  not  at  last  be  o’erwhelm’d  with  a  w  ife ; 

But  if  to  decide  on,  you  must  have  some  grounds, 

In  no  wise  exceed  six  or  seven  score  pounds 
On  the  style  in  which  wifey  intended  to  live, 

Should  her  fortune  depend,  and  the  portion  she’d 

givf  J 

If  determin’d  to  dress,  dash-away,  cut  a  figure. 

Her  income,  you  know,  must  be  so  much  the  bigger  ; 
(Tho’  there  is  w'hat  exceeds  all  ideas  of  wealth, 

'1  he  smiles  of  good  humour,  and  blushes  of  health,) 
But  if  on  this  head  which  some  think  of  great  m6- 
ment. 

You  would  have  mt  exactly  define  my  propoment: 

For  our  civil  list  charges  (having  done  for  the  best,) 
If  she  furnish  one<fourth.  I’ll  engage  for  the  rest. 

As  for  person  or  face,  whether  rough  or  smooth  fea¬ 
ture, 

I  care  not  a  straw  so  it  beam  with  good  nature. 

With  regard  to  her  eyes,  be  they  black  brown  or  blue, 
Is  all  one  to  roe,  so  she’s  not  more  than  two  j 
Fur  being  myself  little  short  of  purblind, 

1  shall  not  look  too  closely  her  failings  to  find ; 

But  whatever  perfection  belong  to  my  lass, 

1  shall  view  with  both  eyes,  and  perhaps  **  cock  my 
glass ^ 

Her  complexion — no  matter  if  dark  or  if  fair. 

Nor  the  length  of  her  nose,  nor  the  hue  of  her  hair: 
With  such  trifles  as  these  little  fault  should  I  find. 

If  the  ravs  of  good  sense  but  illumin’d  her  mind; 
With  soft  peace,  gay  good  humour,  and  cheerfulness 
bless ’d. 

Contentment  be  ever  enthron’d  in  her  breast ; 

When  the  goddess  Hygeia  shall  bless  us  with  leisure. 
Together  to  walk  or  ride  out  at  our  pleasure  ; 

Or  if  to  the  house  by  dull  w'eather  confin’d. 

Not  clouds,  but  calm  sun-shine  within  doors  to  find ; 
With  books  or  in  converse  the  evening  to  spend. 

Or  in  rapture  addressing  our  thoughts  to  a  friepd  ; 

For  extending  our  friendship  ne’er  makes  it  the  less, 
But  desire  still  enlarges  our  powers  to  bless. 

Nor  worlds  from  such  treasure  should  tempt  me  to 
^^j>arr, 

true  pity,  must  soften  her  heart : 
An^llMin,  v/hich  I  war  with,  should  ever  subdue  me. 
Her  temer  regard  would  support  and  renew  me, 

By  the  '*  cords  of  affection”  thus  closely  united. 
Affliction^  ordain’d,  not  afflictions  invited  ! 

Affection  would  strengthen  should  sorrow  o’ertakf?  us. 
And  happy  in  spite  of  small  troubles  would  make  us. 
Her  religion  should  not  be  a  system  exclusive, 
Norconceitedand  proud,  of  ail  systems  abusive : 

Not  made  up  of  forms,  of  long  prayers  or  grimaces,  ‘ 
Nor  pinning  its  faith  upon  hypocrite  faces ; 

But  active  and  ardent,  producing  good  fruits, 

Such  as  never  proceed  from  deca>'*d  and  dead  roots.; 
Embracing  each  honest  aiyi  true-hearted  brodier. 

Of  one  sect  of  Christiaos  as  well  as  another-^  s* 


THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 

I  am  induced  to  suppose,  that  possi* 
bly,  both  Zktesis  and  Speculator, 
may  have  fallen  into  some  inaccuracy,  if 
not  confut^iun,  in  their  ideas  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  fof  want  of  attending  to  a  necessary 
distinction,  made  by  those  philosophers, 
who  hold  fire  to  be  a  distinct  clemei  *^ary 
substance. 

According  to  these  writers,^rtf  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  into  two  kinds,  Ist. or 
elementary  Jire,  which  is  said  to  exist  in 
Itself,  and  to  be  a  constituent  p.irt  of  na¬ 
tural  bodies.  This  is  by  some  latter 
writers  denominated  abnolute  heat^  and 
by  others,  as  Priestly,  &c.  Phlogiston. 

2d.  Common^  or  culinary  Jire^  is  that 
existing  in  ignited  bodies,  or  excited  in 
combustible  matter ;  and  is  that  we  or¬ 
dinarily  call  Ere,  being  cognizable  by  the 
senses. 

Pure^  or  elementary  Jire^  is  defined  by 
Boerhaave,  to  be  a  body  sui  generis^  crea¬ 
ted  such  ab  origine^  unalterable  in  its  na¬ 
ture  and  properties,  and  not  either  produ¬ 
cible,  de  novoy  from  any  other  body,  nor 


Kot  standing  aloof,  but  dispos’d^  still  to  bend, 
Humanity’s  patron,  humility’s  friend  ; 

Not  inclin’d  on  the  rights  of  the  meanest  to  trample, 
But  commending  good  works  by  the  force  of  example. 

One  article  mofie,  1  must  strongly  insist  on, 

Which  tho*  of  importance  I'd  very  near  miss’d  on  ; 
Should  Providence  bless  us  with  sweet  little  creatures, 
Whose  innocent  souls  so  beam  forth  in  their  features. 
That  sure  we  may  fancy  without  any  pride. 

To  the  angels  themselves  were  nearly  allied ; 

I'hese  cherubs  of  love  she  must  nurse  and  attend, 

Nor  be  only  their  tnothert  but  parent  and  friend. 

Thus  I’ve  ventur’d  to  picture  the  girl  to  my  mind, 

If  you  such  a  prize  in  your  travels  should  find, 

I  agree  sign  and  seal  without  ocher  condition. 

To  intrust  to  your  care  this  important  commission. 
On  your  taste,  skill  and  judgment  I’ve  the  firmest 
reliance. 

Nor  doubt  on  my  part  with  a  cheerful  compliance. 
Find  me  but  the  woman  as  toon  as  you  can. 

And  without  hesiution  J.  F.  is  her  man. 


principle,  viz.  purcy  or  elenientaru  jprff 
— No  instance  I  believe  can  be  produced 
of  culinary  Jire  without  sensible  heat  f 
the  reason  is  obviouSj^rebeingth^  high¬ 
er  degree  of  the  same  effect  j  whercaa 
every  day  furnishes  instances  of  sensible 
heaty  even  in.  combustible  bodies,  with¬ 
out  culinary  Jire ;  but  in  every  one  of 
them,  sufficiently  increase the  ^degrte^ 
and  it  becomes  fire. 

The  effect  ot  pure y  or  elementary  fire^ 
on  most  solid  bodies,  is  not  only ,  se/isi^ 
ble  heaty  but  expansion  or  dilatation  ;  and 
in  all  fluids,  rarefaction.  'It  is  stated  by 
Speculator,  that  if  tW  sun  heated  tho 
earth  by  its  effluent  fire,  our  temperature 
would  depend  altogether,  on  its  actual 
distance  ;  and  as  it  is  something  nearer 
to  us  in  winter  than  summer,'  we  should 
look  for  its  being  hotter,  &c.  This 
seems  a  positive  assertion,  advanced 
with  much  confidence  ;  and  yet  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  it  far  from  being  correct. 
Has  this  writer  forgotten,  that  it*  is  an 
invariable  and  well  known  law  in  me* 
chanics,  that  a  moving  body  striking  per¬ 
pendicularly  on  another,  acts  on  it  with 
all  its  force ;  and  that  a  moving  body 
striking  obliquely  on  another,  acts  with 
the  less  force,  the  more  it  deviates  from 
the  perpendicular  direction  ;  and  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  moving  in  right  lines,  must 
observe  the  same  law,  and  consequently 
the  force  of  their  acting  on  the  eartli, 
must  be  according  to  the  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence  ;  hence  the  rays  of  the  sun  falling 
on  any  part  of  the  earth,  in  a  direction 
parallel  thereto,  has  no  sensible  effect ; 
thus  in  the  morning  and  evening,- its 
rays  produce  hardly  any  sensible  warmth 
at  all ;  yet  I  suppose  it  almost  equally 
near  us,  as  when  on  our  meridian  :  it  is 
therefore  evident,  that  the  obliqpi^  qf 
the  sun’s  position  in  winter,  compare^ 
with  that  of  the  summer,  must  greatly 
lessen  the  force  of  its  rays  ;  which,  tej- 
gethcr  with  its  longer  absence,  and  short¬ 
er  presence,  in  winter  compared  with.the 
summer,  is  the  real  cause  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  temperatures. — Had  th^^^hpve  in¬ 
stance,  as  produced,  been.ci^recti  I  aj^ii 
at  a  loss  to'  conceiye,  how  it  could  ope¬ 
rate,  to- shew  heaty  a  distinct  fiitid  suh^ 
stance  ;  but  as  the  instance  itself  is  so 
palpably  fallacious,  all  deductions  dfa^n 
from  it  must  fall. — The  verbosity  also 
about  the  mountains,  must  all  fall  to  no¬ 
thing,  with  the  above  simple  statement 
of  an  irrefutable  fact ;  for  it  must  be  evi¬ 
dent.  that  the  declivities  of  the  jCdouti-’ 
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To  the  Editors, 

I  think  I  have  somewhere  read  in  the 
writings  of  the  close-reasoning  Locke,  a 
remark  importing,  That  in  philosophical 
disquisitions,  it  is  requisite  to  affix  to 
those  terms  we  make  use  of,  certain 
clear  and  definite  ideas,  and  to  keep  uni¬ 
formly  to  them,  throughout  our  investi¬ 
gation  ; — 1  could  have  wished  several 
late  writers  in  your  paper  had  observed 
this  rule  ;  and  1  think  Zetesis  would 
hardly  have  made  use  of  and  bratzs 


synonymous  terms,  and  at  the  same  time 
tell  us,  his  own  ideas  are,  that  one  is  the 
active  cause  and  principle,  and  the  other 
only  the  effect  ;  and  Speculator  would 
hardly  have  made  frequent  use  of  the 
term  material  firCy  without  defining  to 
his  readers  what  idea  he  meant  to  affix  to 
it.  At  one  time  we  have  him  speaking  of 
fire  as  a  distinct  fluid  substance,  of  beat 
as  another,  and  of  flame  as  a  third  ;  at 
another  of  material  firCy  luminous  heat. 
Does  he  mean  the  same  thing  by  material 
firCy  as  elementary  fire  P  Or  does  he  sup¬ 
pose  a  distinct  subtle  fluid  substance,  is 
not  material  P  But  of  this  hereafter.  Jf 
I  understand  Zetesis,  in  his  second 
query,  it  stands  thus  ;  “  Is  it  (fire)  a 
property  of  matter,  generally  to  receive 
motion,  by  being  brought  in  contact  with 
fire  P^\ 

That  there  is  a  property  in  matter  gene¬ 
rally  to  receive  motion,  by  coming  in 
contact  with  common  fire,  is  evident ; 
but  how  faq  this  property  be JirCy  and  be 
inherent  in  matter  generally,  without  that 
matter  being  always  in  contact  with  its 
own  inherent  property  (fire)  ?  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  said,  to  be  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it. 


Is  not  culinary y  or  common  JirCy  al¬ 
ways  produced  by  the  increase  of  sensi¬ 
ble  heat  ?  And  does  not  the  increase  of 
sensible  heat,  in  combustible  matter,  al¬ 
ways  become  common  fire  ?  Thus  the 
rubbing  of  two  sticks  together,  first  pro¬ 
duces  rvarmthy  then  sensible  heaty  then 
common  firCy  then  smokcy  and  lastly Jlame. 
If  a  qu'antity  of  moist  vegetables  be 
thrown  into  a  large  heap,  and  pressed 
close  together,  the  result  will  be,  they 
will  first  grow  warmy  then  hoty  then 
smokey  and  lastly  break  out  in  common 
fire  and  flame. 

The  cfl'ects  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  collect¬ 
ed  by  a  burning  lens,  on  combustible  mat¬ 
ter,  is  the  same  ;  first  then  sensi¬ 

ble  heaty  then  smokcyihen  culinary firCy  and 
lastly  Jlame.  Hence  it  appears  rational  to 
conclude,  that  warmth,  sensible  heaty 
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barns  and  vitrifies  matter,  it  must  there¬ 
fore  be  material:  a  material Jjre*  Hence, 
I  think  itis  safe  to  conclude,  this  instance 
again,  is  faulty  ;  which  states,  if  it  were 
material fire^  it  would  melt  the  ice  quick¬ 
ly  ;  whereas  it  is  shewn,  it  can  he  nothing 
else' but  material fire^  and  yet  it  do^s  not 
melt  the  Jce.  But  the  reason  of  the  ice 
not  melting  in  a  certain  position  near  the 
focus  is 'obvious.  All  the  mj's  of  the 
sun  which  fall  on  the  large  lens,  being 
regularly  refracted  or  converged  so  as  to 
meet,  dr  rather  cross,  in  a, certain  point, 
if  n«  opaque  body  obstruct,  or  reflect 
them  back,  there  must  bfe  a  apace,  be¬ 
tween  the  parallels  of  the  extremity  of 

‘  "i  no 


taihs,^  excepting  that  facing,the  sun,  must 
t’cccivc'its  rays  in  a  very  obliqud  direc- 
tiodj  'and  the  rays  being  always  reflected 
in  an  ^  angle  equal  to  the  angle  of  incT- 
dence,  there  c^n  be  oh  the  tops  of  such 
mountains,  next  to  no  accumulation  of 
sensible  heat,  by  reflection,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  warihth,  of  those  who  are  situated 
On  the  plains.  Some  other  corroborating, 
causes  may  be  assigned,  for  the  stated 
phenomenon,  but  this'may  suffice  to  shew, 
that  it  is  not  produced  by  heat^  being  a  I 
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CENSORIOUSKESS. 

:  Inscribed  to  Phosphorus  Foriliio^  i^c, 

Censorioya  spirit!  whos«  unfriendly  aim, 
Eacli  fault  would  blazon--«ach  defect  proclaim’ 


To  thee  unknown  arc  Pita's  gentle  cares  ; 

'  The  kind-constructive  look  Forbearance  wears ; 

*  The  veil  of  silence,  Charity  would  throw. 

To  hide  the  failings  even  of  a  foe ; 

To  thee  unknown  the  generous  regard. 

For  other’s  weal— our  duty  and  reward; 

With  all  those  sympathies,  which,  when  carest. 
Induce  a  sense  of  heaven  within  the  breast, 

And  feed  the.spul  with  such  a  rapturous  flow. 
As,  in  full  tide,  celestials  only  know. 

Censorious  spirit !  oft  thy  envious  dart. 

From  Virtue's  shield  recoiling,  strikes  thy  heaft; 
And  all  the  ills,  thy  malign  wish  prepares, 
T’entrap  another's  peace,  become  thy  snares 
Caught  in  thy  toils,  a  labyrinth  of  wo. 

Is  all  the  good  thyself  art  doom’d  to  know  : 

Like  her  whom  Milton  paints,  embodying  Sin, 
Thou  too,  art  full  of  gnawing  fiends  within ; 
With  thee,  fierce  passions,  angry  demons  dwell. 
And  make  thy  seat  on  earth  the  vestibule  of  beU* 

When  from  her  lofty  eminence  of  love. 
Encircled  by  the  concert  of  the  grove, 

Pkir  Candour  looks  upon  thy  low  domain, 

Thy  bogs,  and  feus,  and  fog-encumber’d  plain. 
Where  no  bright  rays  the  sons  of  genius  cheer. 
And  nought  but  nons  of  discord  strikes  the  earf 
Compassion  kindles  in  her  gentle  eye, 

At  sight  of  those,  who  thus  inglorious  lie 
Bound  by  thy  spelts,  for  *tis  by  spells  alone, 
fO*er  Viftne  powerless)  is  held  thy  Uirone. 


fluid  substance,  distinct  from  — A- 

gain,  it  is  stated,  **  A  piece  of  ice  may 
lay  within  an  itich  of  the  focus  of  a 
burning  lens,  wfiich  is  sufficiently  pow- 
^fful 'tO' vitrify  a  .sword  blade,  and  not 
be  mdlted,  for  the  course  of  a  day,  if  no 
opaque  body  bbstruct  the  convergent  cur- 
tent  of  luminous  heaU 

Before  I  consider  this  instance  minute¬ 
ly,  I  must  again  acknowledge  myself  at 
a  loss,  to  understand  what  idea  this  wri¬ 
ter  intended  should  be  affixed  to  the  term, 
luminous  heat ;  1  have  always  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  attach  the  idea  of  brightness; 
‘shining,  &c.  to  the  adjective  luminous. 
Are  the  congregated  rays  in  the  focus  of 
a  burning  lens,  when  in  contact  with  no 
opaque  body,  of  this  description  ?  I  be¬ 
lieve  hot.  The  focus  of  a  burning  lens, 
when  in  contact  with  no  opaque  body,  is 
completely  invisible  ;  and  is  not  percept¬ 
ible  by  any  person,  but  by  its  effects,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  some  natural 
body.— The  congregated  rays  therefore, 
in  the  focus  of  a  burning  lens,  when  ob¬ 
structed  by  no  opaque  body,  cannot  be 
luminous^  nor  can  it  be  sensible  heat; 
being  wholly  imperceptible  to  the  sight 
^and  all  the  senses  ;  and  thus  precisely  an¬ 
swering  the  description  above  given  of 
*  elementary  Jire^  or  absolute  beat,  and 
such  1  take  it  to  be  ;  an  artificial  assem¬ 
blage  of  pure^  or  elementary  Jire  /  which 
can  be  no  ways  known  or  discovered,  but 
*by  its  effects  bn  natural  bodies. 

But,  says  Specuxator,  if  it  were  wo- 
terial  fire  it  would  melt  the  ice.  Here 
again  1  am  puzzled.  What  can  be  meant 
by  the  term  material  Jire  f  That  this 

Iiowcrfulsfeihethingthat  so  instantaneous- 
y  coosuihts  every  thing  which  is  brought 
In  contact  with  it,  must  bc-/?re,  I  think 


the  lens,  and  its  focus,  upon  which 
ray#  can  fall,  and  in  which  the  ice  may 
lie  as  perfectly  in  the  shade,  as  though 
on  the  north  side  of  a  house  or  bam.— 
This  experiment  may  he  easily  made,  by 
a  common  small  burning  glass,  directed 
to  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  and  the  hand  ap¬ 
plied  to  its  focus ;  a  round  shadow  about 
the  size  of  the  glass  will  appear,  with  a 
bright  spot,  the  focus  in  the  centre';  but 
this  brightness  never  appears  till  some 
body  is  brought  in  contact  with  it ;  when 
it  becomes  perceptible  by  its  efiects. 

The  gallery  exhibition  may  be  solved 
by  the  mechanic  law  above  stated,  let  the 
person  and  rnetalljc  reflector,  be  so  placed 
as' to  receive  the  rays  from  the  culinary 
fire  in  the  same  oblique,  or  almost  paral¬ 
lel  directioo,  that  the  lump  of  snow  re¬ 
ceives  them,  and  1  am  mistaken  there 
will  not  be  two  cold  cheeks  in  the  gallery. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  above 
remarks,  the  grand  question,  upon  which 
some  of  our  latest,  and  best  writers,  on 
Chymical  and  experimental  philosophy, 
have  b^en  so  divided  (and  which  seems 
to  be  that  obscurely  aimed  at  by  Zete- 
sis  iuhisinaccurate  querlea)rha8  not  been* 
touched  ,upon;  viz. -Whether  there  be 
in  nature  such  a  substance  existing  as pure^ 
or  elementary  jire^  forming  a  constituent 
part  of  natural  bodies^  and  producing  the 
culinaty  jirii^  ^nsibie  heat%  &c. 
or  whether  ^esc  effects  arejin^inechani- 
cally  producible  in  any  bodies,  without 
such  a  powerful  9gent«  The  former  doc¬ 
trine,  as  coincldeui^  with.mv  own  opini¬ 
on,  I  have  taken  for  granted,  in  my  rea¬ 
soning  ;  and  shall  only  add,  that  if  the 
arguments  of  a  Homberg,  Lemery,  and 
Boerhaave,  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of 
a  Baco'n,  Boyle,  and  Newton,  on  the 
other,  be  inconclusive,  to  add  any  thing 
lees  so  woidd  be  vanity  in  a 

-  Plowmak. 


^Mong  these  in  vision  as  the  scene  I  view’d. 

Led  thither  by  reflective  solitude, 

A  crowd  appear’d,  a  frowning  cynic  throng. 
Engag’d  in  conning  soroe  satyric  song : 

Each  wore  an  emblem  of  the  scribbling  itcb, 

‘As  fancy  led— ofie  shook  a  threat’nlng  wtitebt 
One  bluster’d  boldly  in  a  barber’s  ic/g. 

And,  one  adorn’d  him  with  a  myrtle  *prif: 

One  here  there  was,  who,  eager  for  a  flight, 

With  wings  of  vanity  his  sides  Bedight ; 

And  such  the  spell,  tho*  groveling  in  the  mire. 

He  flapp'd  his  sides,  and  thought  no  bird  flew  highw. 
.Another,  eager  to  excite  amaze, 

Himtelf  bedizen’d  ia  PiotpboHc  blaze; 

While  that  trim  gentleman  FoaiLLia, 

And  Tob.y.  Twinkle,  and  his  coatin  too, 

EUch  drew  a  bow,  and  each  with  ardour  try’d. 

To  pierce  the  songsters  of  the  Fire-side: 

(A' race  of  warlflers  that  adorn’d  the  a'ooda, 
increasing  beauty  added  to  the  floods. 

Gave  animation  to  the  lonely  way, 

Andtiharm’d  the  night  with  their  responsive  lay.) 
Arriv’d  but  lately  on  the  gloomy  phun. 

Gay  Sally  Bashtul,  swept  her  length’ned  tndn; 
Vain  of  herself,  as  thro*  the  mire  she  shov’d, 

In  every  step  she  deem’d  a, goddess  mov’d; 

And  claim’d,  from  every  awe-confounded  wight. 

His  humble  homage  as  her  native  ri^t. 

Site  ogled  Tom  and  Tonv;  but  for  Phos, 

Him  she  pass’d  by,  his  phiz  was  tnigbtj  croM; 

And  imitative  of  Forillio, 

She  in  her  ta;>er  fingers  held  a  bow. 

From  which  anon  an  arrow  was  let  fly. 

At  graceful  Arikl  as  he  flitted  by  : 

Alas!  the  powerless  shafts  unheraed  fall, 

And  prove  that  disappointment  waits  on 
Pcor  is  the  pleasure— fiend-like  is  that  Joy, 

Which  merely  rises  from  the  power  i’  auuoy : 

But  when  in  vain  is  twang’d  the  wrathful  bow. 

Back  on  the  wretch  recoils  a  tenfold  weight 


/ 
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Censorious  aro  the  rewards* 

"Qy  thee  bestow’d  on  tUy  devoted  bards.  ^ 

How  strange  f  that  man,  wdth  heavenly  reason  blest, 
Should  fold  lo  foul  a  being  to  his  breast  t 
Breathe  thy  infectious  breath,  thy  rage  supply, 

And  catch  distorted  vision  from  thy  eye. 

Thy  realm  forsaking,  from  thy  hated  sway 
1  turn,  a  fairer  beckons  me  away. 

Come,  Fancy,  bear  me  to  yon  mountain’s  height. 
Where  no  dark  vapours  drown  the  cheering  light ; 
Where  playful  breezes  waft  swe^t  music’s 'sound, 
And  Love,  and  Peace,  and  Concord,  sport  around  ; 
Where  Wisdom  sheds  abroad  her  lucid  ray. 

And  Candour  reigrrs  in  undisputed  sway. 

i 

Amid  these  regions  pensive  Angus  strays. 

And  decks  the  scen'ry  with  poetic  lays — 

Here  tuneful  Roland  makes  the  welkin  ring. 

And  Akiel  wanders  on  eccentric  wing. 

Illumining  the  cver-vocal  grove, 

'Where  hand  in  hand  the  social  virtues  rove. 

Here  shines  the  Candle  with  its  modest  light. 

Like  one  of  those  fair  orbs  that  grace  the  night:— 
31ATILDA,  generous,  love-fraught,  gentle  dame. 

In  the  lone  ^len  invokes  her  Henry’s  name ; 

His  virtues  whispers  to  the  bubbling  stream. 

Her  vespers  mingles  with  the  pleasing  theme. 

**  In  yon  deep  solitudes,  and  awful  cells,” 
Contemplative  the  aged  Druid  dwells  ; 

Oft  from  hit  cave  he  rolls  the  simple  door. 

To  welcome  those  who  come  to  Hear  his  lore; 

And  when  he  sings,  the  trem’lous  tongue  of  age. 
Can  win  our  wonder  and  our  heant  engage. 

Here  would  I  wander  with  intrinsic  worth. 
Abstracted  from  the  low  pursuits  of  earth. 

Breathe  the  pure  air,  draw  clearness  from  the  fount, 
.And  follow  Genius  up  the  lofty  mount. 

But  ’tis  forbid— m'ho  portions  every  lot. 

Has  fix’d  my  dwelling  in  the  humble  cdt ; 

My  research  limits  to  niy  native  field, 

What  shall  lie  fallow*,  which  shall  produce  yield  | 

To  rise  to  labour  with  the  o])entng  mom ; 

To  ted  the  hay,  or  crop  the  yellow  com  ; 

To  thresh  the  loaded  sheaf,  the  groOnd  prepare, 
.With  tilth  well  fitted  to  the  coming  year  t— 

Such  my  employments,  this  the  changeful  round 
Of  cares,  which  tend  the  Bights  of  thoi^ht  to*  bound: 
Yet  would  I  hope,  that,  when  the  setting  sun 
Suspends  my  toil,  and  bids  my  task  be  done; 

When  loos* ned  fVom  the  plough  my  sturdy  steeds. 

At  freedom  range  among  the  fertile  meads,— 

Yet  would  1  hope,  ye  bards,  to  hear  your  song, 

In  notes  melodious  p^'ur  our  vales  along  :  *  ’ 

Awake,  ye  bards,’  employ  your  heav’a*raught  art, 

As  ersr,  “  to  mend  the  manners — warm  the  heart 

Till,  rous’d  to  energy,  the  idle  swain 

May  learn  t*  adftiire,  and  imitate  your  strain. 

Clemens. 

.  Doxomngs-TaKvfit  9tb  mo.  8/^6,  1805. 
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perseverance,  • 

,  s 

THS  HISTORY  OF  PROFESSOR  DUVAL. 

M.  Duval,  professor  of  history  and 
Jfeography  in  the  academy  of  Lunevillc, 
is  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  born  in  Bur¬ 
gundy,  but  came'  ipto  Lorrain  when,  a 
child,  and  was  employed  as  a  shepherd’s 
boy,  It  a  village  near  Nancy.  His  thirst 
after  knowledge  appeared  in  his  very 
childhood,  and,  having  no  othcr^means 
of  gratifying  it,  he  made  a  collection  of 
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snakes,  frog8,,;&c.  amused  himself  with 
.[  examining  th^se  creatures,  and  was  con* 
tinually  asking  the  neighbouring  peasants 
why  those  animals  were  formed  in  such 
a  pairttcuiar  manner  ?  but  the  answers  he 
received  were  generally  such,  as  left  him 
less  satisfied  than  he  was  before.  He 
once  happened  to  see,  in  the  hand  of  a 
country  boy,  /Esop’s  Fables  with  cuts, 
which  made  him  still  more  desirous  of 
learning  than  before.  He  could  not  read ; 
and  the  boy,  who  was  capable  of  gratify¬ 
ing  his  curiosity,  w;t6  seldom  in  a  hu< 
mour  to  explain  the  animals,  &c.  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  cuts.  In  this  distress,  he 
determined  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  introduction  to  knowledge,  however 
great  the  difficulties  that  attended  it  might 
prove,  Accprdingly  he  saved  whatever 
money  he  could,  aud  gave  it  to  other 
boys  who  were  older  than  himself,  for 
teaching  him  to  read.  Having  with  in¬ 
credible  diligence  attained  his.end,  he 
happened  to  meet  with  an  alinapac,  in 
which  the  twelve  signs,  of  the  zodiac 
were  delineated.  These  he  looked  for 
so  constantly,  and  with  such  attention,  in 
the  heavens,  that  at  last  he  imagined  that 
he  actually  traced  such  figures  there  ;  and 
though  he  was  mistaken  in  this  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  particulars,  yet  many  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  were  such  as  few  others  are 
found  capable  of,,  even  after  receiving 
regular  instructions. 

As  he  once  passed  bv  a  print-sho^  at 
Nancy,  he  observed  in  tne  window  a  map 
of  the  world.  This  opened  a  field  for 
new  speculations’;  and,  having  purchased 
it,  he  employed  many  hours  every  day 
in  perusing  it.  At  first  he  took  the  de¬ 
grees  on  the  equator  for  French  leagues  ; 
but  upon  considering  that,  in  coming 
from  Burgundy  to  Lorrain,  he  had  tra¬ 
velled  many  such  leagues,  though  on  his 
map  that  distance  seemed  to  t^e  up  a 
very  little  spot,  he  was  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  his  first  conjecture. — 
But  it  must  have  been  with  incredible 
labour,  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  signal 
proof  of  his  extraordinary  genius,  that  he 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these 
and  many  other  signatures  on  the  several 
maps  ;  which,  as  often  as  his  purse  could 
afford  it,  he  afterwards  jprbcured. 

His  inclination  for  silence  and  retire¬ 
ment,  made  him  weary  of  living  among^ 
the  noisy  peasant  boy.s  ;  and  induced  him 
to  visit  some  hermits  who  had  their  cells 
in  a  wood,  about  half  a  league  from  Lune- 
ville.  He  undertook  to  wait  on  them, 
and  to  tend  six  oc.  ei|;ht  cows  which  they 
kept.  Tliese  hermits  were,  however, 
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grossly  Ignorant ;  bu?  Du  Val  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  several  books  he 
found  in  their  cells,  and  of  getting  many  < 
difficulties,  that  occurred  to  him,  solved 
by  persons  who  came  to  visit  them.  All 
the  money  he  could  obtain  in  his  mean 
circumstances,  was  laid  out  in  books  and 
maps  ;  and  observing,  on  some  of  the 
latter,  the  arms  of  several  princes,  as 
griffins,  spread-eagles,  linns  with  two/' 
tails,  and  other  monsters,  inquired  of  a 
foreigner,  whether  there  were  any  such 
creatures  in  the  world  ?  Being  informed- 
that  these  figures  belonged  to  a  particular 
science  called  heraldry,  he  minuted  down 
this  word,  before  unknown  to  him,  and 
hurrying  with  all  speed  to  Nancy,  bought 
a  book  of  heraldry,  and  by  that  book, 
without  any  other  help,  he  became  mas-  ' 
ter  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  that 
science. 

in  this  course  of  life  Du  Val  continu¬ 
ed  till  he  arrived  at  his  one-and-twentieth 
year,  when,  i.i  the  autumn  of  in 7,  he 
was  discovered  watching  his  charge  in 
the  wood,*  and  sitting  under  a  tree,  with  ' 
his  maps  and  books  about  him,  by  Baron 
Psutchner.  This  gentleman  was.  then 
governor  to  the  young  prince  of  Lorrain,  _ 
who  happened  to  hunt  that  way.  The 
baron  thought  a  Herdsman,  with  sun-burnt 
lank  hair;  dressed  in  a  coarse  linen  frock, 
with  a  heap  of  maps  about  him,  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  sight,  that  .he  informed  the 
prince  of  it,  who  immediately  rode  to-  - 
wards  the  place,  and  put  several  questions 
to.  Du  Val  about  his  way  of  living.  Du 
Val  shewed  by  his  answers,  that  he  was 
already  master  of  the  grounds  of  several 
sciences.  Upon  which  the  prince  offered 
to  take  him  into  his  service,  and  told 
him  that  he  should  go  to  court. .  Du  Val, 
who  had  read  in  some  books  of  morality, 
that  the  air  of  a  court  was  infectious  to  " 
virtue,  and  had  also  observed  when  he 
had  been  at  Nancy,  that  the  lacqueys  of 
great  men  were  riotous,  debauched,  and 
quarrelsome,  frankly  answered^  ‘‘  That 
he  chose  rather  to  look  after  his  herd,  and 
continue  to  lead  a  quiet  life  in  the  wood, 
with  which  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied, 
than  to  wait  on  the  prince  ;  but  added, 
that  if  .his  highness  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  ot  reading  curious  books, 
and  of  making  himself  master  of  more 
earning  and  knowledge,  he  was  ready 
to  follow  him  or  any  body  else.”  The 
prince  wks  *  Highly  pleased  with  his  an¬ 
swer  ;  and,  when  he  returned  to  court, 
pre\'aile4  on  the  duke  his  father* to  send 
this  extraordinary  heydsman  to  the*  Jc*  V 
suites  college  at  Pont  a-Mousson.  Whe^! 
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he  had  finished  his  studies  tt  that  seat  of 
learning,  the  duke  permitted  him  to  take 
a  journey  into  France  for  his  further  im¬ 
provement  ;  soon  after  his  return,  gave 
nim  a  professorship  in  the  academy  of 
Luneville,  with  a  petision  of  700  livres 
a  year,  and  made  him  his  own  librarian, 
which  is  worth  1000  livres  a  year  more, 
besides  a  handsome  apartment. 

He  is  of  a  most  engaging  modesty  and 
politeness,  and,  far  ftom  being  ashamed 
of  his  former  low  condition,  takes  a  plea- 
relating  the  successive  and  gra- 


abandoned  their  undertaking,— Imme¬ 
diately  however,  they  returned  to  the 
charge  ;  and  each  of  them  having  pro¬ 
cured  a  little  of  that  tempered  earth  with 
which  they  make  their  nests,  they  all  at 
once  fell  upon  the  sparrow,  and  inclosed 
him  in  the  nest  to  perish  there,  though 
they  could  not  expel  him.  Can  it  be 
imagined  that  the  martins  could  havebeen 
enaQed  to  have  concerted  this  design  all 
of  them  together,  without  speaking  to 
each  otherj  or  without  some  medium  of 
communication  equivalent  to  language  ? 

Ibid. 
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dual  rise  of  new  ideas  in  his  mind,  and 
the  pleasing  tranquility  and  uninterrupted 
content  he  enjoyed  in  a  situation,  in  all 
appearance,  mean  and  despicable.  He 
still  keeps  an  apaitinent  in  the  hermitage, 
from  whence  the  duke  raised  him  to  his 
condition  ;  and 


present  condition  ;  and,  to  perpetuate 
his  memory*  of  the  transaction,  has  had 
his  picture  drawn,  in  which  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  just  as  he  was,  when  discovered 
by  Baron  Psutchner,  under  a  tree,  with 
a  landscape  of  the  place,  and  the  prince 
talking  to  him  \  this  piece  he  has  obtain¬ 
ed  leave  to  hang  up  in  the  duke’s  library. 

\Chri9tiard9  Mag.’\ 


The following  account  of  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  affection  between  a  male  and 
female  Parrot^  is  extracted from  Bing* 
ley's  Animal  Biography. 

A  male  and  female  of  this  species, 
(the  Ethiopean  or  Guinea  parrot)  were 
lodged  together  in  a  large  square  cage. 
The  vessel  which  held  their  food  was 
placed  at  the  bottom.  The  male  usually 
sat  upon  the  same  petch  with  the  female, 
and  close  beside  her.  Whenever  one 
descended  for  food,  the  other  always 
followed ;  and  when  their  hungcT  was 
satisfied,  they  returned  together  to  the 
highest  perch  of  the  tage.  They  passed 
four  years  together  in  this  state  of  con¬ 
finement  ;  and  from  their  natural  atten¬ 
tions  and  satisfactions,  it  was  evident  a 
strong  aifection  for  each  other  had  been 
excited.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
female  fell  into  a  state  of  languor,  which 
had  every  appearance  of^old  age:  her 
legs  swelled,  and  knots  appeared  upon 
them,  as  if  the  disease  had  been  of  the 
nature  of  the  gout.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  for  her  to  descend  and  take  her 
food  as  formerly  but  the  male  assidu¬ 
ously  brought  it  to  her,  carrying  it  in 
his  bill,  and  delivering  it  to  hers.  He 
continued  to  feed-  her  in  this  manner 
with  the  utmost  vigilance,  for  four 
entire  months.  The  infirmities  of  his 
mate,  however,  increased  every '  day ; 
and  tt  length  &he  became  no  longer -able 


Refection  on  the  language  of  Brutes. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether 
brutes  have  any  language  whereby  they 
can  express  their  minds  to  each  other  ; 
or  whether  all  the  noise  thej^  make  con¬ 
sists  only  of  cries  inarticulate,  and  unin¬ 
telligible  even  to  themselves.  We  are, 
however,  too  little  acquainted  with  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  these  creatures  to 
be  able  to  determine  this  point.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  their  passions,  when  ex¬ 
cited,  are  generally  productive  of  some 
peculiar  cry  ;  but  whether  this  be  design¬ 
ed  as  an  expression  of  the  passion  to 
others,  or  only  a  mechanical  motion 
of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  occa»- 
ttioned  by  the  passion,  is  what  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  We  may  in¬ 
deed,  from  analogy,  conclude,  with  great 
reason,  that  some  of  the  cries  of 
beasts  are  really  expressions  of  their  sen¬ 
timents  ;  but  whether  one  beast  is  capa- 
’l>lo  of  forming  a  design,  and  communi¬ 
cating  that  design  by  any  kind  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  others,  is  what  we  submit  to 
the  judgement  of  the  reader,  after  giving 
the  following  instance,  which  among 
others  is  brought  as  a  proof ‘c^f  it  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Boitgeant.^— “  A  sparrow  ’finding 
a  nest  that  a  martin. had  just  built,  'stand¬ 
ing  verv  conveniently  for  him,  possessed 
iUrbself  of  it.  The  'martin,  seeing  the 


From  Semple's  walks^  and  sketches  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

* 

In  one  of  our  morning  walks  about  the 
town,  observing  a  considerable  crowd 
before  the  door  of  a  house,  my  friend  and 
1  went  up  and  enquired  what  was  going 
forward,  and  were  informed  that  it  was 
a  public  sale  of  all  the  effects  of  a  colonist 
deceased.  Scarcely  had  we  joined  the 
crowd,  when  the  auctioneer,  mounted 
upon  a  chair  and  struck  for  some  time 
upon  a  round  plate  of  brass,  as  a  signal 
that  the  auction  w'as  going  to  begin.  Im¬ 
mediately  all  was  attention.  Numbers 
of  articles  were  put  up  and  disposed  of; 
till,  growing  tired  of  the  scene,  we  were 
going  away  ;  a  short  pause  however,  and 
then  a  murmur  in  the  assembly,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  something  else  than  trifles 
was  going  to  be  produced.  We  accord¬ 
ingly  waited  a  moment,  and  soon  saw  a 
black  man  coming  forward  through  the 
crowd :  “  Ah  I”  said  Charles,  they  are 
going  to  dispose  of  the  family  slaves,  lei 
us  stop  a  little  longer.^^’ 
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Tl)e  first  diat  was  put  up  was  a  stout 
native  of  the  Mozambique  coast*  His 
look  was  sad  and  melancholy;  his  hands 
hanging  down  clasped  together  as  if  they 
yrerc  bound,  and  his  eyes  fiked  upon  the 
earth.  When  he  heard  that  his  lot  was 
determined,  and  that  he  was  sold  for  600 
rix  dollars,  he  raised  his  eyes  up  heavily 
to  look  for  his  new  master,  and  followed 
him  out  of  the  crowd  without  speaking  a 
word ;  but  we  thought  that  his  cheek  was 
wet  with"  tears,  and  perhaps  we  were 
right;  for  the  purchaser  told  us  with 
some  expressions  of  compassion,  that  he 
had  been  a  great  favourite  of  his  deceas¬ 
ed  friend.  Many  more  were  put  up,  the 
household  of  the  deceased  having  been 
ycry  numerous,  but  on  the  countenances 
of  all  of  them,  sorrow  and  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  were  the  predominating 
features.  At  length  an  object  was  pre¬ 
sented  which  almost  made  us  weep  *.  a 
mother  was  brought  forward  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl  of  three  years  old  clinging  tc  her, 
which  they  wished  to  tear  from  her, 
whilst  she,  dreading  the  threats  of  her 
owners,  feebly  told  the  child  to  leave 
her,  at  the  same  time  that  she  folded  her 
arms  around  it.  “  Put  them  together, 
put  them  together,”  said  every  voice  ;  it 
was  consented  to,  and  the  woman  kissing 
her  child,  and  leading  it  by  the  hand,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  spot  appointed.  Whilst 
they  were  bidding  for  her,  she  looked 
mnxiously  round  in  every  countenance,  as 
if  imploring  compassion.  Her  price  was 
bade  up  to  seven  hundred  dollars,  which 
the  auctioneer  repeated  a  long  time  with¬ 
out  any-  body  seeming  willing  to  'say 
more. — “  I  he  man  who  has  bought  her 
and  the  child,”  said  one  who  stood  next 
to  us,  “  has  the  reputation  of  being  very 
'  cruel  to  his  slaves.  “  Has  he  said 
Charles,  )vhilst  the  blood  rushed  into  his 
face,  but  he  has  not  got  them  yet.”  Se¬ 
ven  hundred*  ^nd  tcu,  cried  he,  with  a 
voice  trembling  with  eagerness.  Every 
body  turned  their  eyes  upon  us,  and  the 
mother  and  the  little  child  looked  full  in 
Charles’  face.  Seven  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty,  said  the  man,  starting  up;  thirty, 
cried  Charles  ;  fifty,  said  the  other ;  eight 
hundred,  bade  Charles  ;  the  man  bit  his 
lips;  a  long  pause  ensued;  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  one,  said  a  mild  looking  old 
man  whose  humanity  I  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with ;  I  Charles  drew  back,  and 
the  poor  slayes  were  allotted  to  a  mild 
master. 

When  we  had  got  into  the  street,  I 
eopld  not  help  remarking  how  lightly 
Charles  walked  along,  and  how  his  eyes 
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glistened  with  the  pleasing  i:eilectioh  of 
having  done  a  good  action.  Every  now 
and  then  also,  he  exclaimed  to  himf>elf, 
“  poor  child !  poor  child !  I  have  saved 
you  some  stripes,  however,”*  and  then 
he  would  walk  on  so  fast  that  I  could 
scarcely  keep  up  with  him. 

ANECDOTE  OF  VOLTAIRE. 

Madame  de  Tolmond  said  to  Voltaire, 

1  think,  Sir,  that  a  philosopher  should 
never  write,  but  to  endeavour  to  render 
mankind  less  wicked  and  unhappy,  than 
they  are.  '  Now  ^ou  go  quite  the  con¬ 
trary.  You  are  always*  writing  against 
that  religion,  which  alone  is  able  to  re¬ 
strain  wickedness,  and  to  afford  us  con¬ 
solation  under  misfortunes.”  Voltaire 
was  much  struck  and  excused  himself  by 
saying,  that  he  wrote  only  for  those,  who 
were  of  the  same  opinion  with  Himself. 

Tronchin  assured  his  friends,  that  Vol- 
taire  died  in  great  agonies  of  mind.  **  I 
die  forsaken  by  God  and  man,”  said  he, 
“  in  those  awful  moments,  when  truth 
will  force  its  way.”  “  1  wish,”  added 
Tronchin,  “  that  those,  who  had  been 
perverted  by  his  writings,  had  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  his  death.  It  was  a  sight  too  ho|r: 
rid  to  support. 

Premiums  adjudged  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 

An  easy  and  efficacious  method  of 
cleansing  feathers  from  their  animal  oil, 
and  feetid  smell,  by  immersion  in  clean 
lime-water,  had  been  shewn,  for  which  the 
society  have  adjudged  to  Mrs.  Ann  Rich¬ 
ardson,  the  premium  of  twenty  guineas. 

“  A  cheap  and  efficacious  means  of  re¬ 
moving  the  dirt  from  dyed  silks,  printed 
cottons,  carpets,  and  woollen  goqdsi  has 
been  discovered  by  Mrs,  Ann  Morris. 
It  is  effected  by  the  mucilaginous  liquor 
formed  by  grating  raw  potatoes  into  wa¬ 
ter,  and  applying  the  clear  liquor,  cold, 
with  a  sponge,*  This  process  removes 
dirt  without  injury  to  the  delicate  colours 
of  silk  or  cloth.  The  Society  have  voted 
Co  her  the  sum  of  fifteen  guineas.” 

White^wash  for  houses  ;  or  Varnish  for 
out  walls. 

A  correspondent  has  communicated 
the  following  receipt  for  making  white¬ 
wash,  which,  he  says,  he  has  used  for 
along  time,  and  recommended  it  to  ma¬ 
ny,  to  whom  it  Has  always  given  satis¬ 
faction  Take,  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portion  j  1  peck  of  lime,  from  the  kiln, 
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dissolve  it  in  skimmed  milk,  add  1  lb. 
of  common  turpentine  (not  spirits  of) 
and  half  a  peck  of  fine  white  sand,  boil 
the  whole  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and 
continue  to  teep  it  boiling  hot  un.il  laid 
on  with  a  brush.  It  nc^  not  be  .men¬ 
tioned  that  it  must  be  well  stirred,  iii 
order  to  render  the  mixture  complete. — * 
This  varnish  is  permanent,  and  more 
impervious  to  the  weather  than  any  other 
in  use.  If  there  be  any  moss  on  the 
wall,  it  must  be  carefully  taken  off,  other¬ 
wise  the  lime  will  destroy  the  moss,  and 
become  open. 

Afuseum,^ 

July  13,  1805. 

A  CHEAP,  DURABLE  PAINT, 

Is  obtained  from  the  following  com¬ 
position  To  one  gallon  of  common 
lamp  oil,  take  8  ounces  of  roll  sulphur, 
and  6  ounces  of  rosin  ;  dissolve  the  ro¬ 
sin  and  sulphur  over  a  slow  fire,  then  add 
the  oil,  and  when  they  have  boiled  half 
an  hour,  put  in  such  colouring  matter  as 
shall  be  wanted  to  make  the  paint  of  the 
usual  thickness,  and  let  it  be  laid  on  while 
boiling  hot. 

Experiments  in  this  place,  prove,  that 
one  coat  of  the  above,*  will  remain  more 
perfect  at  the  termination  of  12  years, 
than  those  made  with  common  flaxseed 
oil,  at  the  end  of  6  years.  [ibid."] 

Brandywine^  July  24,  1 805. 


SUMMARY  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 
OfFIClAL. 

FoBEiGN.~Preliminaries  of  peace  with 
Tripoli,  were  signed  on  the  2d  day  of  June 
last,  and  on  the  same  day  captain  Bainbridge, 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  late  frigate  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  were  liberated. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Commodore  Rodgers^  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  dated 

“  U,  S,  slii/i  Constitution^  June  8,  1805. 

“  The  Bashaw,  conscious  that  by  a  conti¬ 
nuance  of  h*s  obstinacy,  his  town  would  fall 
a  sacrifice  to  our  forces,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  proposed  to  us  terms  of  peace, 
which  left  us  no  interest  or  motive  in  not  ac¬ 
ceding  to  them,  as  he  acknowledged  that  He 
felt  sensible  our  forts  would  be  sufficient  to 
reduce  his  town,  and  oblige  him  to  retire  to' 
the  mountains.  This  acknowledgment  at 
once  precluded  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
any  honour  by  our  arms ;  but  indeed  the  re- 


•  Commodore  Barron  owing  to  the  debilitated  state 
of  his  constitution  was  constrained  to  resign  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  squadron  to  Captain  Rodgers,  on  the 

22d  of  Mi^y*  ''  ' 
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verf^)  as  it  would  hsLVa  been  persecuting  an 
enemy,  who,  in  anticipation  of  our  vengeance, 
by  Kis  own  acknowledgment,  felt  himself 
more  than  half  vanquished,  and  who  per- 
ha]>8  in  his  savage  perturbation,  might  have 
carried  his  resentment  to  the  sacrifice  of  300 
ofour  unfortunate  countrymen,  whom  chance 
had  placed  in  his  power.**. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
captain  Hull  of  the  Argus,  to  Commodore 
Barron,  dated 

“  jirguty  ( Deme^)  Jpril  28. 

Sir, 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  at 
^o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  being 
•about  ten  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  .town 
of  Derne,  with  the  Honiet  in  company,  we 
discovered  the  Nautilus  at  anchor,  very  close 
to  the  shore,  which  led  us  to  suppose  that 
captain  Dent  had  fiillen  in  with  Mr.  Eaton’s 
army,  as  he  had  been  sent  t>n  shore  for  that 
purpose  the  day  before. .  We  made,  all  sail 
f(>rthe  Nautilus,  and  at  half  past  10,  spoke 
her,  and  was  informed  by  captain  Dent,  that 
be  had  liad  communication  with  Mr.  Elaton 
the  night  before,  and  that  he  wished  the  held 
pieces  landed  as  soon  as  possible,*  that  Mr. 
Eaton  intended  to  make  an  attack  as  soon  as 
be  could  get  possession  of  them,  being  then 
only  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
town  of  Deme,  and  the  enemy'  having  sent 
him  a  challenge.  I  hoisted  out  our  boat  and 
sent  the  field  pieces  on  shore,  with  such  sup¬ 
plies  as  Mr.  Eaton  wanted  ;  but  on  approach¬ 
ing  the  shore  we  found  it  was  impossible  to 
land  the  guns,  without  hauling  them  up  an 
almost  perpendicular  rock  20  feet  al)ove  the 
boat,  but  with  the  perseverance  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  sent  on  this  service,  they  effect¬ 
ed  the  landing  of  one  of  them,  by  hauling  it 
up  the  steep  rock.  Mr.  Eaton  finding  that 
we  should  lose  time  in  landing  the  other,  he 
sent  it  off  again,  informing  me  that  he  should 
march  for  the  town,  as  soon  as  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  mount  the  field  piece,  that  he  had  on 
shore-— I  gave  Lieut.  Evans  orders  to  stand 
close  in  shore  to  cofer  the  army  whilst  they 
were  preparing  to  march,  in  case  the  enemy 
should  come  out  against  them,  as  they  had 
already  made  their  appearance  in  large  num¬ 
bers  outside  of  the  town.  1  gave  orders  for 
the  necessary  preparations  to  be  made  fortjhe  ‘ 
attack  by  sea  upon  the  town  and  batteries, 
and  stood  down  very  close  to  the  town.*  At 
2  P.  M.,  Mr.  Eaton  began  the  attapk  by  land, 
at  the  same  time  the  Hornet,  Lieut.  Evans 
anchored  with  springs  on  her  cables  within 
100  yards  of  the  battery  of  8  guils,'^d  com¬ 
menced  a  heavy  fire  upon  it,  tlie  Nautilus 
took  her  station  to  the  eastward  of  the  Hor¬ 
net,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  shore,  and 
•pc'ned  upon  the  town  and  batteries  ;  the 
Argus  anchored  a  Httle  without,  and  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Nautilus,  and  began  firing 
on  the  tow’n  and  batteries.  The  foit  kept  up 
a  heavy  fire  for  about  hour,  after  which 
shot  flying  so  thick  aliout  them,  they 


abandoned  it,'  and  ran  into  the  town  ahd  gar¬ 
dens  back  ;  the  guns  of  the  vessels  were 
then  turned  on  the  beuch,  and  kept  up  a  hea¬ 
vy  fire  upon  the  enemy,  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  few  brave  Christians  Mr.  Eaton  had  with 
him,  to  entt4  tlie  fort,  as  they  were  gaining 
ground  very  fast,  though  a  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
quetry  was  constantly  kept  up  upon  them, 
ffom  behind  the  houses  and  old  walls  near  the 
shore.  , 

At  about  half  past  3  we  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  Lieut.  O’Bannen  of  the  Marine  corps, 
and  Mr.  Mann,  midshipman  of  the  Arg^s, 
with  a  few  bravc^  fellows  with  them,  enter 
the  fort,  haul  down  the  enemy’s  flag,  and 
plant  the  American  ensign  on  the  walls  of 
the  battery.  On  turning  the  guns  of  the 
battery  on  the  town,  they  found  that  the  ene¬ 
my  had  left  them  in  great  haste,  as  they 
were  primed*  and  loaded  at  their  hands. — 
Whilst  our  men  were  turning  the  guns  of 
the  battery  on  the  town,  Hamet  Bashaw  had 
taken  possession  of  the  back  part  of  it,  which 
brought  the  enemy  betwixt  two  fires,  that 
soon  silenced  them,  and  about  4  in  thp  after¬ 
noon  we  had  complete  possession  of  the  town 
and  fort ,  sent  all  our  boats  on  shore  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  ammunition  to  the  fort, 
and  to  bring  off  the  wounded  men  as  soon  as 
poss‘d>le,  that  they  might  be  dressed.— Mr. 
Eaton  gave  the  necessary  orders  at  the  fort 
and  went  into  the  town  to  see  every  thing  qui¬ 
et,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  its  being 
well  guarded,  during  the  night.  At  half 
past  five  lie  returned  on  board,  to  get  his 


cruizers  on  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  ;  several  masters  of  vessels,  who  have 
been  ti^en,<  plundered,  and  sent  into  Butbaa- 
no  and  other  places  in  the  island,  having  ap. 
plied  to  the  Consul  for  redress. 

The  schooner  Jane,  late  cap* 
~  bound  to 


A  Mistake 

tain  Alien,  of  and  from  Boston, 

Barcelona,  being  close  on  the  Spanish  coast, 
and  near  her  port  of  destination,  fell  in  with 
a  Maltese  privateer,  which  from  her  built  it 
is  supposed,  captain  Allen  mistook  fora  Tri¬ 
politan  cruizer,  and  without  waiting  until 
she  came  up,  got  his  boats  out,  and  rowed 
ashore,  with  all  hands the  Maltese  on 
coming  up,  and  finding  the  vessel  entirely 
deserted,  took  possession  of  her,  and  brought 
her  into  Malta,  where  he  has  libelled  for  sal¬ 
vage. 

Domsstic.— ^An  encampment  is  prepared 
at  Hgbc  Moimt^  about*  one  mile  from  the  city, 
on  the  Ridge  Road,  for  the  reception  of  the 
poor  of  Southwark,  and  there  arc  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  persons,  who  have  re¬ 
moved  thither,  and  others  are  daily  removing. 

Summary  of  the  City  Hospital  Report. 

*  *  Adipined.  Died.  Discharged  cured. 

7th  inst.  10  3  1 

«  •  8  . 

loth  do.  9  5  '3 

lith  do.  10  4  S  .> 

1 2th  do.  9  2  3 

13t]i  do.  6  6'  3 

Remaining  in  the  hdspital  47,  fifteen  of 
whom  ai*e  convalescent. 

Interments  in  the  different  burial  grounds 
of  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia,  frqm 
the  Slat  ult.  to  the  sixth  instant.  Adults  >3, 
Children  36— Total  89. 

From  the  6th  to  the  10th  instant. 

Adults  37— Children  15. 

11th  22  6 

12th  ,7  8  ,  • 

1 3th  12  ‘  3 


78  32— Total  no. 

r.  *  •  ( 

The  Mayor  of  Baltimore*  has  issued  his 
proclamation,  interdicting  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  that  city  and  Philadelphia. 

A  malignant  fever  has  made  itt  appearance 
in  New  l\>rk  ;  and  Bellevue  Hospital  is  open¬ 
ed  for  the  reception  of  the  sick.  -  The  Cus¬ 
tom-House,  Banks,  and  other  public  offices 
have  been  removed  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city,' in  consequence  of  its  prev^ence. 
During  .one  week  ending  the  7th  inst.  64 
deaths  occurred  in  that  city. 
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